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lay down. My imitation of George L. Fox [the cele-
brated clown and pantomimist] accomplished this, and I
got a room."

Mansfield in those days had apartments in the Croisic,
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street.
Here he began his collection of furniture and china, art
objects, rugs, silver, and tapestry. Fortunately, the ap-
preciation of the antique had not then become general,
and he was able to accumulate a marvellous collection
without going into debt, at least without plunging himself
so irrevocably into bankruptcy as the same treasures
would have a decade later. He had in fact been genteely
in debt for years.

Whispers that floated out from his supper parties hinted
of his courtliness and grace,  his abundant  satire and
delicious wit, his vaporous moods of irresponsible teasing,
romping, and pretence, or how "when worthy minds wait-
ed upon his prismatic own he was impetuously eloquent
and decorous, full of lofty thought and superb expression."
Beau, wit, poet, painter, musician, and master of his
own and many kindred arts, he began to be talked about
as a personage as well as an artist.    His study, his
professional occupation,  and  his  aversion  to  personal
publicity sealed the crevices in the wall which always
hemmed him in.   And who shall say it was not as much a
wall of seclusion as of exclusion ?   Once over the barrier
and inside the garden of his confidences, intimacies, and
affections, those whom he admitted found a blithe, gay,
unaffected friend.

Prince Karl's merry course soon brought up against a
stone wall in the person of William Gillette, the author
of "Held by the Enemy," who had a contract for time
at the Madison Square Theatre beginning August 16.oon I
